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DEATH’S DOOR. 


By Wituiam Brake. 


Ovr illustration for this present week is one of the 
twelve ‘‘ Inventions,” as he called them, by which 
William Blake illustrated Blair’s “Grave.” It is the 
Death of the Good Old Man. The words are these : . 


Behold him in the eventide of life, 

A life well spent, whose early care it was 

Hiis riper years should not upbraid his green : 

Ry unperceived degrees he wears away ; 

Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 
Oh, how he longs 

To have his passport signed and be dismissed ! 

Tis done ? and now he’s happy? the glad soul 

Has not a wish uucrowned. 


A word or two must now be said of William Blake, 
who, as a poet and artist. was one of the most spiritual- 
minded and original men that ever lived. Of his poetry, 
we shall take another opportunity of speaking. We 
now see him as the man and the artist. He was a 
friend of Flaxman and Fuseli, and in many respects his 
genius was kindred to theirs. By profession he was 
an engraver, but he was too unworldly to make much 
money by it. ‘* Were I to love money,” he said, ‘I 
should lose all power of thought. Desire of gain 
deadens the genius of man. My business is not to ga- 
ther geld, but to make glorious shapes, expressing 
god-like sentiments.” Thus his days were devoted to 
engraving, and his evenings to making designs and 
paintings, which he illustrated by original poems. 

At six-and-twenty he married an excellent young 
woman, of humble connections, by name Katharine 
Boucher, who made hima noble wife. The beginning 
of their courtship is curious. He was one evening in 
company, and was describing the wrongs he had suf- 
fered from some capricious lady, when she said to 
him, “‘ From my soul I pity you.” ‘“ Do you?” said 
Blake. ‘Then I love you:” ‘and I love you,”’ she 
responded, and so their courtship commenced. 

lake was a believer in the intercourse of departed 
spirits with the living, and therefore believed that the 
spirit of his brother revealed to him the best means of 
engraving his designs. In this manner he illustrated 
his ‘Songs of Innocence and Experience,’’ his “ Gates 
of Paradise,” the ‘‘ Books of Thel and Urizen,” which 
works are now, not only from their extraordinary 
ach and originality, but from their great scarcity, 
mght up at high prices. He illustrated Young’s 
Right's Thoughts, Blair’s Grave, and the Book of Job. 
This last, as a whole, is the noblest of his works. It 
was in subjects of this kind that Blake excelled. The 
grand simplicity of the Scriptures was in accordance 
with his imagination ; and he was too devout to at- 
tempt more than a literal embodying of the majestic 
scenes which they portrayed. 

Old age came on; and the little popularity that he 
had enjoyed was leaving him, and in its stead came 
poverty ; buthe was cheerful even in his poverty,— 
paid his debts, and continued manly and independent 
to the last, In the year 1828, he was living at No. 3, 
Fountain-court, Strand. He was then seventy-one, and 
his only home a garret. Let us look at his death-bed 
scene, which is as simply sublime as any of his own 
pictures. 

“Tglory,”’ said he, “in dying: I have no grief but 
in leaving you, Katharine; we have lived happy, and 
we have lived long: we have been ever together, but 





we shall be divided soon. Why should I fear death? 
I do not fear it. I have endeavoured to live as Christ 
commands, and I have sought to worship truly in 
mine own house, when I was not seen of men. He 
grew weaker and weaker ; he could no longer sit up- 
right, arid was laid in his bed with no one to watch 
over him but his wife and she herself was old and 
feeble. 

He had painted @ picture which he called ‘The 
Ancient ofDays,” and it was such a favourite with 
him, that three days before his death he sat bolstered 
up in his bed, and tinted it with his choicest colours 
and in his happiest style. He touched and retouched 
it, held it at arms’ length, and then, putting it from him, 
exclaimed, “ There, that will do! I cannot mend it.” 
He saw his wife in tears—she felt that this was to be 
the last of his works. ‘‘ Stay, Kate,” cried Blake ; 
‘“‘ keep just as you are; I will draw your portrait. for 
you have ever been an angel tome.” She obeyed, and 
the dying artist made a fine likeness. 

On his death-bed, he lay chaunting songs, and the 
verses and music were both the offspring of the mo- 
ment. He lamented that he could no Jonger commit 
these ‘inspirations,’ as he called them, to paper. 
‘* Kate,” said he, “Iam a changing man; I used to 
rise and write down my thoughts, whether it rained, 
snowed, or shone, and you arose, too, and sate beside 
me—this can be so no longer.” 

He died on the 12th of August, 1828. 

William Blake was of low stature and slender make, 
with a high pallid forehead, and eyes large, dark, and 
expressive. His temper was quick, and when 
moved, he spoke with an indignant eloquence which 
commanded respect. His voice, in general, was low 
and musical, his manners gentle and unassuming ; his 
conversation, a singular mixture of knowledge and en- 
thusiasm ; his whole life one of labour and privation. 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS—GAME LAW 
TACTICS. 


By Wiitidm Howirt. 
No, VI. 


Taz Hoyt; o8, THe LANDLorD’s PowER AND THE 
Lanpionne’ Vencuance. 


On went the hunt, and poor old Wagstaff reac hed his 
house and gave himself up to despair. Fathers and 
sons, wives and daughters, of the two devoted families 
were sure that they had nothing to expect but what 
the fellest hate could dictate. Winter was here ; spring 
was coming, in which they must quit. And they had 
to arrange with this fury of a landlord for improve- 
ments done and the value of crops on the ground. 
How ?— 

They were soon informed by the steward that no 


allowance would be made for improvements. Their | 


holding was of ancient date, and there were no stipula- 


tions on this head, All that they had done, they had | 


done voluntarily, and must lose it. But the crops? 
They must be valued. Yes. The steward would do 


that. They refused so flagrant a proposition, and 


claimed to appoint their man too, and he with the 
steward to decide on an umpire. No—it was refused, 
and there remained but a lawsuit to settle it. 
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people! A lawsuit with a wealthy landlord, and they 
themselves already ruined ! 

But glaring and revolting as this fact was, the squire 
did not trust to his purse alone against a British jury. 
When there are wanted causes of prejudice, they are 
soon found. Towards spring, a fox-cover of high old 
gorse took fire near the Wagstaffs, | It was one which 
the squire was known to hold in the highest estima- 
tion. It burnt with fury, and carried its flames to 
alarch plantation, and consumed some acres of fine 
thriving young timber. It was immediately spread 
abroad that this was the work of the disaffected fami- 
lies. They were known to be in a state of the bitterest 
hostility with the squire. They were in hot dispute 
and deepest discontent regarding the valuation of the 
crops and the pending suit. There were not wanting 
fellows —there are plenty on such occasions, and Black 
Beardal was very ready on this—to say that they had 
heard the Wagstaffs and the Cordens vow vengeance on 
the squire. 

“The greatest of all scandals,’ says Leigh Hunt, 
“is that the world is so ready to believe scandal.” 
This charge, made without the slightest foundation, as 
it came to be well known, for the very purpose of crea- 
ting a serious prejudice against those doomed famities, 
was accepted by the public with an avidity that was as- 
tonishing. Everyone exclaimed—‘ 0 dreadful! 0 
the revengeful wretches! © poor Mr. Nimbus!” All 
the crimes and tyrannies of Nimbus were overlooked, 
nay, they seemed to be hugged and caressed as vir- 
tues, and the full vial of the indignation of the virtuous 
public was poured on the victims of the most diabo- 
lical oppression. A short time showed that the burn- 


ing of the fox-cover and plantation enabled Nimbus 


to carry out some changes that he contemplated in his 
park, but this told nothing in favour of the Wagstaffs. 
They had done it, and the squire made the best of it. 

Imagine the situation of these families. The time 
drew on for quitting their farms. Everyone looked on 
them with real or affected aversion. They ceased to 
go to church, for no one would speak to them. They 
were then declared to be godless and infidels. The 
health of Mrs. Wagstaff gave way under all this hatred 
andcalamity. The day came when the sale must take 
place. Farmers and country people flocked from near 
and far toexamine and purchase, and in the midst of 
all this most comfortless confusion poor old Mrs. Wag- 
staff was obliged to lie, and the furniture of her room 
to be excepted. 

The house and farm were stripped, except of a few 
necessaries that they reserved for their accommodation 
Insome other dwelling: and in this melancholy situa- 
tion, and with the more melancholy prospect of losing 
Mrs. Wagstaff, they awaited the day of final removal. 

Perhaps no days of a more gloomy and depressing 
nature ever passed over human beings than those. On 
the spot where they had grown up and enjoyed all the 
brightest seasons and associations of life, they were 
about to become aliens. They must depart to a day, 
or they would be intruders. Both farms had been taken 
long ago. There had been a perfect scramble for them. 
Noone seemed to trouble himself about the character 
or the tyranny of the landlord, but, on the contrary, 
far higher rents were offered for them, and were given. 
These facts made both the Wagstaffs and the Cordens 
Seem to see what desirable placcs they had sacrificed 
through their opposition to Nimbus, and to feel more 
sensibly the blame of the country people. Amongst 
the young people, however, there was but one opinion, 
that they had done right; and that it was impossible 
to have lived under Nimbus with honour; that it was 
better to make great sacrifices than to remain near him. 
But old Wagstaff, though he acknowledged that the 
Squire was a dreadful and wilful man, shook his head 





at the condition to which they were reduced, and the 
old mi'ler Corden was querulous and irritable about it. 
It was all the consequence of boarding-school educa- 
tion—it was being “too spiritty.”” Their forefathers 
had managed to live well enough there—but he did not 
reflect that their ancestors never had such a landlord to 
deal with. The ancestors of Nimbus’s wife, who had been 
the proprietors, had always been humble and generous 
men. 

These things deeply pained the young people, and 
lay with a heavy weight on the dying Mrs. Wagstaff’s 
mind. Jane and George tended her with the utmost 
affection. It was all they had now to do, and she 
would often gaze on them with tears, and wonder what 
would become of them when she was gone. 

The great embarrassment now was, how in her re- 
duced state they were to take her away. The doctor 
declared that to remove her would be her death, but to 
ask the incoming tenant, who was eager to take pos- 
session with a large family, for time, was useless ; it 
would have been mortal offence to Nimbus. The day 
of quitting hurried on, and Mrs. Wagstaff lingered be- 
tween life and death. There wanted now but two days, 
and go they must, if she died on the road. The son 
and daughter were in agonies, but Providence removed 
their perplexity—that night, two days before Ladyday, 
Mrs. Wagstaff expired. 

All now was hurry. Preparations were commenced 
at once forthe funeral. The coffin arrived on the after- 
noon of the next day, the day when the funeral must 
take place, for they must be off the premises before 
twelve o’clock on Lady-day itself. Wretched in the 
extreme was this funeral. A woman was gone who 
had lived respected and deserving respect by the 
neighbours, but no neighbour came to _ testify that res- 
pect by their presence. The terror of the lord of the 
soil kept all away. The procession set out—it con- 
sisted only of the dejected widower, the deceased’s son 
and daughter, and Michael and Betsey Corden. It was 
a day calculated to add yet deeper sadness to their 
hearts. Instead of afine, dry, March day, there was a 
chill and dreary sleet abroad, and the shades of a 
dreary evening were falling as they reached the church- 
yard, where they had to wait for some time the arrival 
of the clergyman, who was dining at the hall, in the 
immediate vicinity of which the church stood. The 
sexton unlocked the gates to let in the procession, but 
no groups of villagers collected according to wont to 
witness the solemn scene. There were poor in that vil- 
lage who had many and many a time received food and 
raiment at the Reeves, and comforting words from the 
deceased as well as from the living successors ; but the 
ban was on these families, and though these poor might 
send up aprayer in the secret of their cottages, they 
dare not appear here. There were only some boys, 
who, in the dusk of this cold damp evening, thrust 
their hands into their pockets, and seemed rather wait- 
ing to warm themselves by helping to fill in the grave 
than for anything else. At length the rector came, 
glowing and rubicund from the wine of the dinner-table, 
and hastily despatching the ceremony, beckoned to 
George, when he approached to pay the fees, to give 
them to the clerk, and departing without a word to old 
neighbours, at whose hospitable table he had many a 
time been right jovial, he took a short cut to the hall 
again by slipping over the wall and dropping into the 
adjoining shrubbery. 

The mourners, with hearts from which all feeling of 
human comfort and love of life were thoroughly 
crushed, wounded in their self-respect, feeling them- 
selves hated and despised—abandoned by all tne world, 
and torn up root and branch from every spot and thing 
that their whole existence had taught them to cherish, 
withdrew in silence, and the sexton closed and locked 
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the gate behind him without one final word of farewell. 

That night the respective families made haste, loaded 
their few goods, and departed before daylight, leaving 
a farm-servant to give up the keys to the incomer. Not 
a soul came to take leave of them; and they departed 
from the place of their families’ long settlement without 
one token cfkindness. Such is the power of the petty 
rural tyrant over the fortunes, the fears, and even the 
virtues of the people. Yet—let not human nature be 
too severely judged—on the neighbouring heath, where 
10 prying eye could well lurk, for all was open, bleak, 
and dark, as the two carts which carried the goods of 
the late tenants of Reeves Farm and of the Abbey Mill 
went slowly on their way, followed by their owners in 
a spring, covered tax cart, a voice accosted them, and 
the vehicles making a halt, several dark figures ad- 
vanced to that containing the fugitives. They were 
old neighbours, who dared not show what they felt 
near home, and who might encounter ruin if their pre- 
sent interview were known. It was a melancholy 
pleasure tothe persecuted group to receive at the last 
moment this evidence that all had not entirely aban- 
doned, or entirely misjudged them. There were tears, 
prayers, and familiar shakes of the hands in abundance, 
and the friendly neighbours disappeared in the dark- 
ness, and the travellers again went on their way. 

What became of the Cordens and the Wagstaffs it was 
long before any one knew. In the autumn of that year, 
those riots which attended the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by the Lords took place, in which, at Bristol and 
Nottingham, such extensive burnings were perpe- 
trated. At the latter place, the mob which destroyed 
the castle and attempted, and in part effected, other 
outrages, were so well organised that they were sup- 
posed to be under the guidance of superior minds. 
They manifested, as such mobs do, a desire to execute 
justice where they thought it had been neglected by the 
proper authorities, and vengeance where the offenders 
against humanity had escaped punishment from their 
wealth or position. The Duke of Newcastle had incurred 
their resentment by the profligacy of his political doc- 
trine of ** doing what he liked with his own,” but it 
was said that he had shamefully broken faith with a 
lady, a tenant of the castle, who in consequence had quit- 
ted it, andas it lay thus empty, the mob decreed its fall. 

Never was there a more magnificent bonfire. The 
crowd, led on by evidently able leaders, advanced to 
the work of destruction in admirable order. Having 
forced their way in at the gates, and broken in the doors 
of the castle, they proceeded to tear down the cedar 
wainscotting, and pile it in heaps in each room. They 
then set fire to it, and rending down the ancient tapes- 
try, they wrapped it around them as robes, and danced 
in them around their fires. Over the whole town the 
creat building soon cast the splendour of its flames, and 
the odour of its burning cedar, and amid the darkness 
ofnight and the incessant fall of drenching rains, that 
stupendous blaze arose, and flickered in the thick and 
vapoury sky, and innumerable sparks rising like a gigan- 
tic fiery tree, rose over the blazing fabric, that 
aloft on its rock displayed its catastrophe to the whole 
country round for scores of miles. 

But still as the whole huge pile appeared one bril- 
liant mass of flame, thousands of spectators saw, as it 
were, dark figures still dancing on amid intensest 
fires. Some declared that they were only curling and 

wavering columns of smoke, others protested that they 
were exulting fiends, but they were men and women in- 
toxicated with the excitement of the scene, who con- 
tinued to dance till there was no longer any retreat by 
ihe staircase, and effected their escape only by issuiug 
from the windows, and descending by the indentures 
of the quoinstones. We speak of facts derived trom 
the confessions of the parties themselves. 





There was a magistrate in that neighbourhood who 
was said to have committed a capital crime some time 
before. It was said that the weight of his purse had 
purchased his exemption from the punishment decreed 
by the laws. It was said, however, that at the very 
next assizes, three poor men were hanged for the 
commission of a crime of the very same kind. The mob 
vowed to execute the law upon the rich man, who had 
escaped by his riches. They vowed, also, to march 
into this distant neighbourhood, and punish Nimbus for 
the tyrannies which we have here recorded. There 
were heard voices in the throng which urged these 
measures, and urged them eloquently. There were 
seen two young men, of tall figures and commanding 
features, but stamped with an indelible and, as it were, 
a mortal melancholy, who marshalled the mob and 
directed its movements, leading them on their march 
from one point of attack to another by the charm of 
simultaneous singing. Who were they? It was 
said that numbers recognised them, and that they were 
no other than George Wagstaff and Michael Corden! 
It was believed that, resolved to take a signal ven- 
geance on Nimbus for their cruel ruin, they had lain, 
concealed from every one, watching for an opportunity, 
than which no greater could offer than this. But 
their object was first to gratify the mob in their own 
more immediate objects of vengeance, and then to lead 
them to the estate of this tyrant. It was said that for 
this purpose they addressed the assembled tens of thou- 
sands on the forest by night, and there worked them 
into such a pitch of fury by the recital of their suffer- 
ings, that they desired to be led away at once to the 
destruction of Nimbus Hall. But that night the castle 
was doomed to fall, and the sensation which this occa- 
sioned called forth the next day the slumbering powers 
of both town and country. The mob fled before the 
military, and Nimbus escaped his doom. 

Had no real intelligence of the further fortunes of the 
Wagstaffs and the Cordens reached their native neigh- 
bourhood, this belief would have become a fixed faith. 
We can well believe that in the breasts of these two 
young men many a bitter thought brooded and 
rankled against their oppressor. It is not to be sup- 
posed that they could have been so insulted, so injured, 
so torn up from every place and thing and person 
that they held dear, so covered with calumny and ruin, 
without ideas of vengeance kindling in their excited 
brains, and sentiments of hatred to this tyrant swelling 
their indignant breasts. But over all these, it will be 
seen that they triumphed; and though, when Curly 
Hearson and his fellows were hanged at Nottingham as 
ringleaders of the rioters, it was said that greater and 
abler ones had escaped, we can satisfactorily show that 
these were not these young men. 

When the two fugitive families were crossing the 
heath, on the night of their departure, they were 
directing their course to the neighbourhood of a great 
iron~foundry, in which the Wagstafis had a relative as 
the chief clerk. This worthy man, the nephew of old 
Mr. Wagstaff, and the cousin, therefore, of George and 
Jane, had sympathised unflinchingly with them in all 
their troubles, and had offered them a cottage which he 
had lately purchased, as a temporary abode, till they 
finally settled themselves. Thither they were bound, 
but after their friends had parted with them on the 
heath, they fell into conversation on their future pros- 
pects, and George suddenly proposing to leave all their 
troubles and the law-suits, out of which they would 
probably gain nothing but further loss, wrong, and 
aspersion, and go to America; the project was univer- 
sally assented to, as if the same views had already been 
occupying each individual mind. They, therefore, 
stayed only a day with their relative, for a ship being 
on the point of sailing from Liverpool to New York, 
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they hastened thither, leaving their relative to dispose 
of their few articles of furniture at his convenience. 

This worthy man had it, therefore, in his power to 
state, that it was impossible for George Wagstaff and 
Michael Corden to have been at Nottingham at the tine 
of the riots, having proof that they embarked for 
America within a week of their quitting their farms, 
and having maintained a correspondence with them 
ever since, by which their whole history was familiar 
tohim. Enough of this history may be known from a 
letter which, ten years after their emigration, George 
Wagstaff wrote to this cousin; for in this letter the 
writer seemed led by the completion of a term of ten 
years, to take a review of the past. With this letter our 
narrative will conclude. 


Corden’s Mills, Wagstaff Township, Banks of the 
Wabash, Indiana, October 1842. 
Dear Joun,—Betsey and I have been talking over with 
the children about us, the wonderful changes of the last ten 
ears. Yes! ten years! They are gone, and luckily we are 
ere, free, wealthy, happy, and I hope both useful and 
thankful. But, feeling all this, and the gratitude of it, we 
could not help thinking a deal of you and your truth and 
constant loving-kindness, and Betsey said, “ Do, George, 
write to John, and tell him what we feel.” So here I am 
writing ; and again I say, what a wonderful change in ten 
ears ! 

When I look out on the scene that lies before my window, 
and see this beautiful valley, with the beautiful river run- 
ning along it, the sloping uplands backed by the distant 
hills, and all the signs of a busy and happy population, in 
good houses, mills, and rich cultivation, and reflect that we 
have here two tuousand acres of our own, meadows, pas- 
ture, arable and woodland, how can I help looking back- 
ward with wonder to the time when we were driven, as it 
were, with ignominy from the land of our birth! Everything 
seemed to conspire to drive us out of it. We can now thank 
God for it, for we believe that it was his work. From the 
moment that we set foot on these shores, the spell of misfor- 
tune seemed to be loosed from our backs; all was open 
easy, and even inviting, to prosperity. We met, in New 
York, with an old countryman from Selston, who told us of 
this property to be sold, and Michael and I came on at once 
with him, and were enraptured at the sight of the spot. 
Wood, water, fertile fields, and beautiful scenery—what 
could we desire more? The remnant of our property sufficed 
to pay for it, and we soon found ourselves as well off as 
Nimbus himself. Everything has prospered. My Betsey, 
whose worth I go on every day learning, has given me four 
dear children. Jane and Michael have six, and areas happy 
as virtue and plenty can make people. We carry on consi- 
derable concerns besides our farms ; Michael and I are part- 
ners in everything. We have flour-mills and saw-mills; we 
are both magistrates, and I am, also, colonel of the district 
militia. We can live without fear of the vengeance of land- 
lords; we can shoot and hunt over a finer range of country 
than Nimbus ever knew. The old people are all living, and 
enjoy a hearty old age. The only drawback was that my 
mother did not live to see her children and grandchildren 
thus happily located, with scope for a dozen generations of 
Cordens and Wagstaffs. 

Who could submit to farm in England, at the mercy of a 
haughty landlord, that could here for a very moderate sum 
aeag a much Jarger farm. It does seem to us wonderful 

ow Englishmen endure what they do. Aman for a decent 
farm must first sell his soul politically ; he must go up to the 
hustings, and vote for that which shal! degrade and impo- 
verish him. He must then keep his landlord’s game, 
and sow corn for a rabble of hunters to gallop over; and, 
worst of all, pretend that this galloping does his crops good. 
Such is the servility which tyranny engenders. When Ii 
have heard farmers asserting that galloping over their wheat 
was good for it, I have asked them why, then, they did not 
gallop over it every day themselves? But such questions, 
even, are cruel, for our own fate wasa proof of the sure re- 
sults of any attempts at independence of action or opinion. 
Oh, that dark time! There was a day when, if ever Satan 
threw temptation in a man’s way, he threw it in mine. It 
was during our last melancholy autumn. My soul was bit- 


ter within me from accumulatcd injuries and insults. Huin 
stared me in the fuce,my enemy was triumphaui over ne, 
and the world smiled on him in the midst of his oppreysion. 
In this mood I had wandered into Raddig’s Park. ‘fue damp, 
tawney leaves lay thick under foot, the many-coloured 
foliage told of the decaying year. I knew that it was the 
last year that I or mine should breathe there. While « curse 
hung on my tongue against the sensual and base mau of 
power—behold! there he lay, sleeping on the heathery 
ground, wearied, it was evident, with his morning's sport- 
ing. He was allalone. There was not even a dog. Pro- 
bably the keeper had led them home; but there stood his 
gun, reared against a tree. It was close to my hand; it 
seemed to solicit my grasp. I threw one glance on the 
sleeping monster; one shot, and who would be the wiser? 
3ut one, and his career and his crimes would be at an end. 
But---it needed only a reflection. The innocence of my own 
soul was worth tome a thousand vengeances. I turned, and 
walked calmly away. Neverdo my thoughts rise upto God, 
without blessing him for the mercy of that moment. lor 
the strength from heaven, and the light of God’s spirit, which 
had streamed from a mother’s heart upon mine. And that 
mother’s treatment---but there again was needed her own 
holy temper! 

Good bye, John ; come and finish your days here. When 
from this peace and amplitude we look over the waters to 
you, how marvellous does it seem that you like to crowd 
upon and devour each other in your little aristocratic islaud, 
aud do not, even while you remain there, attempt to deliver 
yourselves from the despotism of the Game Laws. For them 
your gentlemen are brutalised, your farmers are degraded 
into serfs and sycophants, your keepers are made savages 
and murderers, and your poor men metamorphosed into 
poachers are knocked on the head with pocket fluils, are im- 
prisoned, and transported, ‘Tle most miserable Indian that 
roams these forests, and brings down with his rifle at his 
pleasure the deer, the turkey, or the prairie hen, would 
look with scorn on free-bori Englishmen who could submit 
tosuch ignominy. Good bye, dear John; when you think 
you have “‘clarket” long enough, come hither, and we will 
have a shooting together through the woods which fear no 
Nimbus, and know no Game Laws, 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Grorce WaGstarr, 


THE BREADFINDER. 
By Epwarp Yout. 
CHAPTER V. 


proved a 
failure. The beef was over-roasted—burnt, as Mrs. 
Peasnap avowed, even {to tears, to a kitchen cinder ; 
and the pudding, owing to an accident it met with in 
the pot, was broken into fragments and watery. The 
guests, not relishing their dinner, were gloomy. Pea- 
snap’s jokes scarcely exciteda smile. The port was 
muddy, and the brandy, obtained in lieu ofa debt, 
was British and fiery. The sherry was pronounced 
thin, and even the veteran drinkers preferred goose- 
berry negus, of which they sipped a thimbleful every 
half-hour till tea-time. The holly-berries were pale 
contrasted with the hue of Mrs. Peasnap’s indignant 
checks. 

Hence it was that Mrs. Peasnap resolved to give 
another party, which should prove a triumph, and 
efface all remembrance of the Christmas mishap. Her 
husband went into the city and made a treaty with a 
wine-merchant. Claret and champagne, in limited 
quantities, was the result; and Peasnap, encouraged by 


Mrs, Prasnap’s Christmas party had 
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his wife, even went to such lengths as to hire a frosted 
silver claret-jug and finger-glasses. Moreover, he en- 
gaged Chimpanzee, the celebrated comic singer, and 
Maudlin, who excelled in sentimental recitative. 

Emma Harding was a proud little woman when she 
received a note sealed with two beak-embracing doves, 
and containing an invitation to Mrs. Peasnap’s ladyday 
party for herself and husband. Going, indeed, was out 
of the question, unitess William hinted at the long-pro- 
mised satin dress, which he did that night, and bade 
her buy it the next morning. 

The satin purchased, and ‘‘ made-up” by no second- 
rate hand, the next consideration was the baby. Could 
Mrs. Boss spare one night from her ordinary ayoca- 
tions ? 

The afternoon of the Peasnap party arrived, and 
brought with it Mrs. Boss. It was not without some 
irresolution, however, that Emma resigned the infant 
to her care. She stood wavering—Should she, or 
should she not ? The dear, good, motherly Boss would 
take golden care ofthe jewel, she well knew. 

“As my own, I will,” said Mrs. Boss, “and my own 
I have, thank God, who ploughs the salt, salt ocean at 
this moment, in one of his blessed Majesty’s ships.” 

‘“« T have soaked the tops and bottoms,” said Emma, 
‘and you will only have to keep the saucepan simmer- 
ing. And if you should want it, the Godfrey’s on the 
mantleshelf.”’ 

** No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Boss, * I won’t hear 
of it. That’s not my plan. Some may. but I never 
do. Godfrey, I always will maintain, is unnatural.” 

When Emma joined her husband. she found him en- 
gaged in reading a note, which a lad had just delivered 
to him. 

‘* Emma,” he said, ‘‘ you must go alone to Pea- 
snap’s.”’ 

“Eh?” she exclaimed. ‘* William, dear?” 

“You must go alone to Peasnap’s,”’ he repeated. 

“Why cannot youcome?” she anxiously inquired. 

“‘T can’t,” he curtly answered, ‘Remember me 
kindly, and say that sudden busidess—particular busi- 
ness—there, you know what to say.” 

“I don’t, indeed,”’ she replied innocently. ‘ And 
you frighten, me, William. For God’s sake tell me 
what you mean! Are you going to prison ? ”’ 

“To prison,” he rejoined, laughing. ‘‘No, no. Say 
at Peasnap’s that I couldn’t come. There is no need 
to be more explicit,” 

She looked at the lad, who had retired to a little dis- 
tance, but his face revealed nothing. 

“I will call and fetch you home,” added Harding. 

‘* Very well’ she said, dolefully. “‘ You know best.” 

‘* And act for the best,’ he returned. ‘Come, I 
will see you to Peasnap’s.” 

He spoke apart to the lad, who immediately shot for- 
ward with boyish alacrity. Then he walked with 
his wife, in silence, to the corner of the street where 
Peasnap dwelt, and quitting her there, hurried in the 
direction of Boldero’s residence. 

In the front of the house where Boldero lodged, a 
man was standing dressed like an artisan, who, when 
he saw Harding approaching, advanced and met him. 

“Mr, Harding ?”’ he said. 

* That is my name,”’ replied William. 

** Secretary of the P.F.D.?” 

‘** What motive have you in questioning me?”’ 

‘* You have just received a note from Mr. Boldero ? ”’ 

** T have.” 

+ You were about to visit him when I accosted 


“* Mr. Boldero has been suddenly called from home. 
He will see you at the usual hour at the usual place.” 
“* You,”’—said Harding, “ are you of the R.F.D,?” 





“T joined last Monday. Mr. Boldero knows me 
well. I have already been trusted.” 

“Tam gladofit. Ilike your face. 
hand.” 

‘* With pleasure. I hear of you everywhere. 
motto, like yours, is Death to the Tyrants.” 

Harding slightly frowned. 

*‘T shall perhaps meet you to-night,” he said. 

“Undoubtedly, Ishall be present.” 

‘** T will then talk further of this Death to the Ty- 
rants.” 

It was now five o’clock, and Harding had three hours 
to wait before he could join Boldero. He thought, at 
first, of retracing his steps, and sitting down to Pea- 
snap’s dinner. But he re-considered. Whom should he 
meet there? What was Peasnap himself but a witless 
jester ? He would be plagued to death with his host’s 
conundrums. He shuddered as he thought of the dull 
addled brains which the wine would heat into unnatu- 
tural activity. He walked irresolutely down two or three 
streets. It began to rain, and he had no umbrella. 
Should he return home to Mrs. Boss? Her gossip 
would distracthim. He turned into a better sort of 
tavern, and ordered a glass of brandy and water and a 
cigar. The parlour was filled with people, but as he 
was not spoken to, he felt himself alone. The newspa- 
per was engaged, but the waiter offered him the Black 
Book—the Newgate Calendar of the priests aud the 
aristocracy. He turned over its well-thumbed pages. 
Its contents he already knew well,—its column after 
column of legalised depredation in the shape of pen- 
sions. He read and read. His hair almost stood 
erect. Has not yours over the same pages? Mine 
has. 

‘** Death to the tyrants,” cried a voice near him. The 
speaker was seated at the next table. 

“ Weofthe P.F.D. say so,” added another voice. 

Harding looked at these men. They were unknown 
tohim. But the P.F.D. had augmented their numbers 
greatly during the last week, for the popular commotion | 
was at its highest. 

At half-past seven, he directed his course towards | 
Westminster. It had ceased to rain, and the stars 
shone down brightly, beautifully. People were gathered 
inthe streets, talking sedition. Above, the sky was | 
calm, holy. But there were perhaps miserable beings | 
in those distant worlds—if they were worlds—and 
wretched girls, who, driven” to crime for want of the 
difficult bread drowned themselves. The great God 


Give me your 


My 


ew. 
“The Bill will be again thrown out,” said a man, 
addressing a group of his fellows, as Harding passed. 


2? 


«Then The speaker made a noise with his 
tongue resembling the cocking of a gun. 

“Yes. Death to the tyrants,” added a third. ‘‘ We 
of the P.F.D. say so.” . 

Harding hurried on. 

Into alighted room, where hundreds of men were 
assembled, On a raised platform were the committee 
of the P.F.D., and amongst them Boldero. Harding 
was greeted by the whole assemblage with a loud clap- 
ping of hands. Every moment the numbers increased. 
‘Lhe room presently became densely thronged. 

‘* Weshall move in three months from this time,”’ said 
Boldero apart to Harding. ‘The delegates have made 
their returns. Birmingham alone has added nine thou- 
sand since our last meeting.” 

* You intend to move then ?”’ said Harding. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Boldero, looking astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Otherwise we have wasted our time and 
money.” 

“* But this death to the tyrants—is it so well, then, to 
use violence? We seek, do we not, to make men bet- 
ter?” 
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* Doyou shrink,” said Boldero. 

From violence I do. From blood I do,” replied 
Harding. 

“ Are you afraid ?”’ 

“No, no; but when have the people ever won their 
cause by an appeal toarms?” 

“In Cromwell’s time,’ said Boldero; ‘ you area 
coward, Harding.” 

“T amnot—you do me wrong. But let us try what 
Moral Force can do.” 

** Moral Force!’ returned Boldero, fiercely. *‘We 
are P.F.D., Physical Force Democrats.” 

“You profane that holy word, Democracy. Yours 
will be Mob Law and Mob Strength,—the law and 
strength of brutes.” 

_ “You knew our resolution when you accepted my 
invitation to join us. Why are you a turncoat?” 

“Tknewit; yes. I believed it was the will of God. 
ButI erred. I blasphemed. Love, my friend, is the 
Law of the Supreme. We must conquer only through 
love. We must be better men than our oppressors. I 
have thought deeply of what I now utter. Elevated 
natures rely on the moral law. The weapon and the 
fist are left to ruder beings, as we see the dog worry 
with his teeth, and do not wish to imitate him.” 

‘And do you think to prevail with our oppressors 
by persuasion—by entreaty? ”’ returned Boldero, with 
asneer. ‘‘ Will they give us our rights because we ask 
them, and behave ourselves like good children ? When 
they yield to the pressure from without, as it is called, 
is it not because they fear the growing discontent, and 
know what tough and stubborn sinews knit the frames 
of Englishmen? Itis the fear of a resort to physical 
force that makes them yield, when they do yield, to 
moral force.”’ 


“ Legislators are amenable, as we all are, to the law 


of progress,” replied Harding. ‘ You will find that as 
the age moves forward, legislation, though it may lag 
in the rear, and will never anticipate, wi!l yet be 
obliged to follow at a respectable distance.” 

The business of the meeting commenced, and they 
talked no more. The speakcrs were noisy, for they 
were demagogues, and appealed to the coarser pas- 
sions of their audience. 

“ Better,” said one, “ that the pavement should run 
blood than the people be oppressed. The people? Say 
rather, the slaves: for we are slaves. (Cries of ‘“ We 
are, we are!’”?) Our tyfants ride roughshod over us. 
They bow our necks to the ground. But we will crouch 
no longer. We will teach them our strength,” etc., 
etc., etc. 

They all spoke after the same fashion. 

But one said, in addition, that they must never stop 
tillthey had community of property. “Mine must be 
thine,” he said, ‘and thine must bemine. The grapes 
must not be mine or yours—they must be ours.” 

“And you would soon be quarrelling for the ripest 
bunch,” thought Harding. 

“Tam the Secretary of the P.F.D.,” he said to the 
committee, when the meeting was broken up. “I wish 
to resign the office. I dissent from your doctrines, and 
with the same hatred of oppression, and the same ar- 
dent desire for reform,—a more thorough reform,—I 
think, than we shall get—I am a convert to moral force 
and Pa law of love.” 

“A coward !—a traitor !” cried Bol 
table with his fist. : wai 

“ Hush ?” said the Chairman of the evening. ‘ These 
are words that we should pay attention to, Our friend 
may be mistaken, but he is neither a traitor nor a 
coward.” 
att You say that the people are oppressed,” said Hard- 
ing, “‘I grant it. Are you indignant at the servile 
Condition of the masses? So am I. But let us be 


striking the 





sure that we do not aid to keep them servile. Let us 
ask ourselves if we are free from the cursed leaven of 
aristocracy. 

“TI saw, to-day, a tradesman, whose business pro- 
duces him, perhaps, from two to three hundred a-year, 
treat a mechanic with rudeness. Thc mechanic fumed 
at the insult. His course was also mine, and we 
passed down Holborn together. A vendor of some 
trifling articles begged him to purchase. There was as 
much conventional difference between him and the 
ragged creature who supplicated him, as between him- 
self and the rude tradesman. He was suffering from 
the tradesman’s insolence ; but, mark you, he did not 
hesitate to insult the vendor of these trifling articles. 
Now, each of these individuals—the tradesman in his 
way, and the mechanic in his, was an aristocrat. ‘I 
am better than thou! was the spirit in which- each 
addressed his supposed inferior. The wearer of a super- 
fine coat, my friends, treats with scorn the wearer of 
fustian ; and the artisan holds himself superior to the 
owner of a smock-frock or a fantail hat. 

“ Abolish rotten boroughs? Abolish, I say, the rot- 
ten heart ! 

“ It is this—this which keeps the masses servile, and 
leaves them an easy prey to corrupt legislation. We 
have no LovE amongst ourselves. Each seeks to vaunt 
it over his fellow. The aristocrat in his ducal hall, is 
not prouder than the aristocrat of the counter. 

“JT will go even further. I will say that the duke is 
less imperious, less arrogant, less insulting to a pre- 
sumed inferior than the opulent shopkeeper. 

“TI have known an aristocrat among the dwellers 
in a row of small tenements, the rent of which, paid 
weekly to the landlord, was five or six shillings a-week. 
A man, living in one of those tenements, earned five 
and-twenty shillings a-week, while his neighbours earned 
only sixteen or seventeen. They looked up to him, 
and he looked down upon them. He would not asso- 
ciate with them; and when he spoke to any of them, 
there was condescension in his tones. 

“Your political grievances are great, but your social 
ills are greater. Root out—root out this cursed pride. 
O my friends, let us reform ourselves! All reform of 
corrupt institutions in Church and State will be easy 
after that. Let us be better men than our rulers. 

“Do you trace our personal corruption to the ex- 
ample which the great have set us? So do I. We 
have been inoculated by their virus. But let us now 
set them an example, and inoculate them with our love. 
Love, my friends, is mighty ; love, my friends, is 
omnipotent. . ; 

“We are politically oppressed. Let us begin a poli- 
tical agitation; but let it be, also, a peaceful one. 
Never abating one jot of our just demands,—never 
being cajoled, never intimidated, let us press onward 
and onward. Shall we the soonest obtain our triumph 
by the appeal to arms which you recommend, or by 
crowded rooms in every town of England, by reason, 
friends,—py argument? By eloquent human speech 
you shall better persuade your opponent than by deal- 
ing him a buffet on the face.” 

“‘ There is reason in what you say,” observed the 
Chairman, “and I, for one, fear violence. I : 

A general hiss drowned the remainder of his speech. 

“ From this moment I wash my hands of your coun- 
sels,” said Harding, when the noise had subsided. 
Boldero and two or three others, renewed the hissing 
as he passed out of the room. 

“IT am quite alarmed, William,” said his wife, when 
he joined her at Peasnap’s door; “they say the 
Asiatic cholera is coming to England.” 

“It is,” replied her husband. “It has been on its 
mysterious march for nearly two years.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Scarcely had Harding finished his breakfast on the 
following morning, when the late Chairman of the 
P. F. D., accompanied by two members of the com- 
mittee, paid him a visit. 

‘*‘For the purpose,” said the former, ‘ of conferring 
with you respecting the formation of a league for car- 
rying on a Moral Force Agitation. We are converts to 
your opinions, Mr. Harding, and believe that all 
violence would be destructive of the ends we have in 
view.” 

“Tam but a young man, Mr. Headcorn,”’ replied 
William, ‘‘ and do not pretend to teach my elders. But 
the error of the P. F. D. seems to me now so glaring, 
that I am ready to contest it anywhere and at any sea- 
son. Of the league you speak of, I could not, however, 
be a member.” 

They had evidently reckoned on his instant acqui- 
escence in their scheme, for they were taken aback by 
this announcement. 

‘And why, pray?” asked Headcorn. 
name of consistency, Mr. Harding !”’ 

‘* Because,” replied Harding, ‘‘ I have learned of late 
to look upon mere politics with less interest than for- 
merly. I told you last night that our social evils far 
outweighed our political ones. They do. The evil of 
which we have to rid ourselves dwells in ourselves.” 

“That may be true, but——” 

“Tt és true. Beside that evil all others shrink into 
insignificance. That which fetters my manhood is not 
my political disqualification, but my spiritual incapa- 
city. Iam rwed by meat and drink and house-rent and 
coals. Jam the servant of these things, and not their 
master.” 

“You would not, then, fan the flame of political 
discontent ?”” 

‘* ‘Tell me, can bad men make good laws ?” 

“*T can’t say,—perhaps not.” 

“Go on and geta reform in parliament. You will 
then send into the House men who were never there 
before, and who under the present system of represen- 

tation could not get there. Do you think that in ten or 
twenty years’ time, the people—the masses—the 
*‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ will be im- 
proved, even in worldly cendition—will be better off, 
in short, than they are now, in this year 1832 ?” 

‘*Of course we think so,” replied Mr. Lynchpin, one 
of Headcorn’s associates. 

“You are mistaken,” said Harding. ‘They will be 
worse off in twenty years’ time. And for this reason. 
The hideous cancer of ourimmoral social system is ever 
increasing. You do not attempt to heal that. You are 
trying to mend a gap in the hedge, while the gate stands 
wide open.” 

‘“‘Your meaning is not very clear, Mr. Harding,” re- 
marked Headcorn. 

“A.is a great Radical,” said William. * He is to 
be met with at all public meetings, and is foremost in 
rebuking the pride of the aristocracy. He plumes him- 
self upon his republican opinions. He asserts the natu- 
ral equality of man. He talks much of human brother- 
hood. A. is well to-do. The world has smiled on 
him. He ordinarily takes, after his dinner, his half- 
pint of port, that has been twelve years in the wood, 
he tells you, and is mild as maternal milk. Well B. is 
also a great Radical, but a poor, striving man, finding 
bread by strenuous six days’ toil. His wife takes in 
washing, and his children are taught by charity. B. 
never tastes port. A. meets B. They are equal,—they 
are brothers. B. is honest, clean, sober, intelligent, a 
good father, a good,husband, a good neighbour, a good 


“Why, in the 








citizen. Now, tell me, will A. shake hands with BD. ?” 

“ Why, perhaps not——” 

“ And why not? Because B. is poor. There is no 
other reason. A. is the servant of meat, drink, house- 
rent, and of wine that is old in the wood.”’ 

“ But would you carry this practice of equality so 
far as to shake hands with your servant ?’’ demanded 
Mr. Meadowgrass, who had hitherto listened in silence. 

“ Why not ?” asked Harding. 

“ Well, really,”’ said Headcorn, “I go as far as most 
men, but I wouldn’t demean myself to that extent, 
neither. I can understand A., as you call him, giving 
B. a ‘Good morning!’ or a ‘How d’ye do?’ but as to 
shaking hands with a servant fi 

“You wouldn’t do it?” 

‘* Well, frankly, Mr. Harding. I wouldn’t.” 

** And why?” 

Headcorn moved in his chair, but did not reply. 

**B., resumed Harding, ‘‘ receives, one fine morning, 
a letter, which apprises him that he is the unexpected 
heir to a goodly estate. The news gets spread abroad. 
It is told to A. Does he think better of B. than he did 
before ?* Does he remark to his wife that he always 
had a good opinion of B., who 1eally would be quite 
presentable in a good coat? He meets B. a day or two 
afterwards. Does he shake hands with him on this 
occasion?”’ There was no reply. 

“Yes; he does,” proceeded Harding. ‘‘ And why? 
Because B. is rich. So again A. is the servant of meat, 
drink, house-rent, and a good coat.” 

“T don’t see how this bears upon our project of a 
Moral Force Agitation for Political Rights,’ observed 
Headcorn, who was unprepared for the turn which the 
conversation had taken. 

“C. and D. are tradesmen,” continued Harding, 
without heeding his guest’s remark. ‘‘ They are both 
in one line, and dwell in the same neighbourhood. 
‘Ho! ho!’ says C,, ‘D. is getting more custom than I 
am; I must sell cheaper than he does.’ SoC. an- 
nounces his stock at reduced prices; but in order to 
obtain a profit, he adulterates his goods. ‘Is it so?’ 
says D. ‘I must cheapen my stock likewise.’ But, to 
secure a livelihood, he gives short weight. Now C. and 
D. are great Reformers, and lament corruption and ex- 
tortion in Church and State. When tradesmen are 
aristocrats and peculators, the commonwealth is in 
danger, not from bad laws, but from bad men.” 

“You will not join our league, then, Mr. Harding ?” 
said Headcorn. 

“T will not. Understand me, I do not object to it. 
Agitate, by all means. Expunge the bad law from the 
statute-book. But I have another mission, and, I 
think, a holier one.” 

His visitors took their leave with a hearty contempt 
for him. 

“William,” said his wife, entering the room, when 
they were gone. ‘Don’t you go to Mr. Boldero this 
morning? It’s past eleven o’clock.” 

“Oh,” replied poor Harding, “I had forgot to tell 
you; I am not to teach Boldero any longer.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Emma. ‘Your opinions, 
again, I dare say, have lost you that nice young 
man.” 

“‘ Yes; my opinions. I am not stone or wood. I have 
a soul.” 

“Well, do you know what I can tell you? I have 
only seventeen shillings left in my purse. There, now.” 

“‘Havn’t we any—any credit in the neighbourhood ?”’ 
faltered Harding. 

“To the extent of two loaves, and one leg of mutton,” 
answered Emma. ‘“ There, don’t sit with your head 
buried in your hand, but go out and get bread. You 
often say you are a breadfinder. I wish you would 
find some.” 
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“Emma, dear!’ said William, showing a face of ex- 
postulation. 

* Ave, it is very well to say Emma dear,” she re- 
joined, “very well, and very easy. While you had 
one pupil, you did not try to get another; and now you 
have nothing at all to fall back upon. William, youare 
an idle man.” 

He felt that there was some justice in her taunt, but 
he would not acknowledge it. Hastily seizing his hat, 
he prepared to leave the house. She tried to detain 
him, but he wrested himself from her, and gained the 
street. How great the fall from high Philosophy to 
shabby Fact! 

He did not know whither to go, and so he deter- 
mined to visit Boldero, who, indeed, was in his debt for 
amonth’s instruction in the Ajax and Philoctetes. But 
he was encountered at the door by the same man, 
dressed as an artisan, who had accosted him on the 
same spot on the previous day. 

“ Do you want Mr. Boldero ?” this person demanded, 
in nearly the same terms as before. 

“Tdo;” replied Harding. “I am accustomed to 
see him about this time in the morning.” 

“You cannot see him to-day. At least, he is not 
visible in his rooms. You can speak to him .at the 
committee-room of the P, F. D., this evening,” the 
man said. 

“Tam no longer a P. F. D.,”* 
“ T wish to sce Mr. Boldero on other business. 

“Tt is impossible, I assure you.” The speaker in- 
terposed himself between Harding and the door of the 
house. ‘‘ Mr. Boldero is not visible.” 

“Has he not risen yet?” said Harding. “I can 
wait if he has not. Or, if he has gone out, I will leave 
a note.” 

“T will deliver any message. 
confidence. But you cannot enter his rooms. 
locked his door.” 

The man was evidently a Cerberus, and was acting 
according to instruction received. Harding thought it 
strange; but, as he could not get personal access to 
his pupil-—or late pupil, for his relation to Boldero was 
not well defined, he contented himself with saying he 
would write a note at his own house, and send it by 
post. He determined, after a little consideration, to 
return home; partly for the purpose of writing and 
despatching this note, and partly to comfort his wife, 
who would, he reflected, remain in a state of uneasi- 
ness about him, from their unsatisfactory parting. 


” 


Harding answered. 


T am in Mr. Boldero’s 
He has 


(To be continued.) 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS 


Herr I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
By the dusty roadside‘ 
On the sunny hill-side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
T come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere ; 
Allround the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Ilere I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
In the noisy city street, 
My pleasant face you’ll meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart, 
Toiling his busy part, 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere : 
More welcome than the flowers, 
In summer’s pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
When you’re numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy spring I’ll come, 
And deck your silent home, 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
My humble song of praise 
Mo st gratefully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
(From the Libsrator.) 
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INDIA THE SALVATION OF ENGLAND. 


No. Til. 


INDIA AND CHINA, 
By WinasaAm Howirt. 


Srnce our last article on this most important subject, 
we have seen with pleasure George Thompson take up 
the question in earnest, and in an address to his consti- 
tuents in the Tower Hamlets, pledge himself to make it 
his great topic, both in and out of parliament. A peti- 
tion has been prepared for Free Trade with India, and 
Richard Cobden, John Bright, and Dr. Bowring, have 
been requested to support it, when presented by George 
Thompson. This is a beginning which, I trust, will 
never cease till India is free: till she supplies us with 
all our cotton, with sugar in any quantity, and in return 
sends demands for our manufacwures to an extent that 
shall tax all the powers of our machinery and our 
swarming population to supply. This will be the cer- 
tain effect of our cultivation and just estimation of our 
magnificent Indian territory. 

Some eight years ago, the great question was, as I 
believe I have said, begun to be agitated. A society, 
styled ‘The British India Society,” was organised. 
Numbers of gentlemen, who were counected with India 
by property or commerce, joined it at once. Sir 
Charles Forbes, the Bombay merciiant, known and 
respected all over India, came forwaid and put down 
his £500, declaring that this was+a ‘movement that he 
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had wished to see for the last thirty years. Many 
members of his family added £50 each. The Society 
of Native Landowners in Bengal sent over £250 with 
promises of more. Major General Briggs, who had 
been in India many years, had been Governor of several 
states, and is the author of the only standard work on 
the Land Tax of India, Francis Carnac Brown, Esq., of 
Tellicherry, a large landed proprietor, and many other 
Indian gentlemen, immediately became leading mem- 
bers of the society. No society, in fact, ever began 
with such brilliant auspices. George Thompson went 
out to lecture for the society, the first object of which 
was to throw the light of a real knowledge of the 
true value of India to this country, and of its utter 
neglect by the government upon the British public. 
The statements which George Thompson made in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paisley, etc., before large 
audiences of the cotton-spinners, merchants, etc., of the 
capabilities of India to furnish us cotton, sugar, and 
other tropical articles at immensely cheaper rates than 
we were paying to the slave-owners of America, pro- 
duced the strongest sensation. The greatest alarm was 
also created amongst the cotton-growers of the United 
States. These people began to denounce the move- 
ment, and declare that if it went on, the cotton produc- 
tion of the United States would be utterly annihilated. 
This was too palpable to be overlooked. The United 
States cannot grow cotton at a less expense than two 
shillings a-day by slave-labour. We in India have a 
population of one hundred and fifty millions, ready to 
work for us at two-pence a-day. Two shillings a-day 
against twopence a-day is a hopeless contest! If 
England only once awoke to a real knowledge of the 
magnificent opportunity which it possessed, down must 
go the slavery and the cotton growth of America toge- 
ther, and a career of prosperity and affluence unbounded 
open up to England. Let India only be appreciated 
and employed as it ought, and of what consequence 
would be the trade or the rivalry of all the world be- 
sides ? As Mr. Brotherton once said in parliament :— 
‘‘Employ your Indian population, and you may build 
mills all the way from London to Stockport, and they 
will not be able to spin fast enough to supply that stu- 
pendous population with manufactures.” 

And why, then, did not this British India Society 
continue ? For this reason : the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
then making every day distinguished progress, was 
alarmed at the diversion of the public interest which 
so great and vital an agitation as this must occasion. 
They implored the members of the British India Society 
to suspend their movements till the triumph of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League should be complete. They 
pledged themselves, as the condition of this suspension, 
that the Corn-Law question once settled, they would 
unite with the members of the British India Society in 
the active agitation of the India question. It was 
agreed ; the India question has remained in abeyance. 
But the time is now come when every circumstance 
calls for the resumption of the Indian cause. The 
Corn-Laws are virtually at an end; but the people are 
not thereby relieved from their distresses. It is im- 
possible that they ever can be by the simple and 
isolated action of the abolition of the bread-tax. 
Cheap food, though a most important element of suc- 
cess in our manufacturing life, is but one element. 
There requires many others. There requires a great 
reduction of the price of the raw material; and the 
command of a market of an extent equal to our expan- 
sive power of machinery and the rapid growth of our 
population. We have both in India—or, more truly, 


in India and China, we have one hundred and fifty 
millions of British subjects there, ready, at the rate of 
2d. a-day, to send us as much of the finest Surat cot- 


ton as we please. They are ready to send us it at 2d. 
per lb., while America cannot send us its Upland at 
less than 5d. They are ready to send us the finest 
sugar at 4s. per cwt., while even slave-holding Brazil 
cannot send it under 17s. per cwt. They are ready to 
send us coffee, rice, India-rubber, spices, and dyes, at 
equally cheap rates. They are ready thus to pour 
plenty and comfort into the houses of all our labouring 
people, while in return they employ them all in manu- 
facturing for them every species of British goods. 

And what is the fact now for want of this amicable 
and beneficent exchange? Misery at home and misery 
in India—dreadful and wide-spreading misery. And 
why are this misery and national difficulty perpetu- 
ated, with such a simple remedy at hand? Why has 
Providence put this great and magnificent India into 
our hands, but for the purpose of rendering us inde- 
pendent of the whole world, and of enabling us to carry 
on the great work of colonization and civilization in the 
earth? and yet we thus stupidly turn our backs on 
the sun of our fortune and prosperity. For a most sin- 
gular cause. Simply because our Government, having 
too much onits hands, has made over this great and 
fertile India to a trading company in Leadenhall-street, 
which, with a policy worthy only of a company of Hot- 
tentots, is destroying India by a number of the most 
fatal monopolies, and, for what they imagine to be their 
own private interests, sacrificing the interests of the 
whole of the British empire, and of every man, woman, 
and child in it. 

The East India Company exists by monopolies of the 
land, of opium, and of salt. By their narrow, greedy, 
and purblind management of these resources, they have 
contrived to reduce that once affluent country to the 
uttermost depths of poverty and pauperism. The 
people starve and perish in famine every now and then 
by half million at atime. One-third of that superb 
peninsula is reduced to waste and jungle. While other 
colonies pay from twenty to thirty shillings per head of 
revenue, India yields only four shillings per head. The 
income ofthe Government at the last renewal of the 
charter was twenty millions; it is now reduced to 
about seventeen millions; and even to raise this, they 
have been obliged to double the tax on salt. The debt 
was forty millions ; it is now said to be augmented by 
constant war, and the payment of the dividends, which, 
whatever the real proceeds, are always kept up to the 
usual height, to seventy millions. This isa state of 
things which cannot last. It is a grand march towards 
financial inanition. It threatens, if not arrested by the 
voice of the British people, the certain and no very dis- 
tant loss of India. 

Toenter upon the detail of the working of the mono- 
polies of land, salt, and opium, would be to open up 
such a scene of oppression, inhuman barbarity, and 
woe, as would horrify every reader. It is not the work 
of Christians, but of demons. Let those who will ven- 
ture on such recitals read the speech of George Thomp- 
son at the great meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 26th, at the 
Eastern Institution, Commercial-road; let them read 
his published lectures and speeches which may be pro- 
cured from himself; let them read the pamphlet of Mr. 
Brown, which we have already so freely quoted : let 
them read the History of India by James Mills, the 
late Secretary of the India Company, and above all, the 
letters of the Hon. Frederick Shore, published in India, 
and republished here. Mr. Shore rose through all the 
gradations of collector to the office of judge. He saw 
all the cruelties and extortions that are practised 
throughout India in the collection of the revenue with 
his own eyes, and fearlessly published them. There 
are, besides these, numbers of other works, many of 
them written by the Company’s own officers, which dis- 
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play the secrets of the prison-house; which, in fact, 
describe such a state of things all over that great coun- 
try as casts foul shame upon us as a people, both in 
our Christian, commercial, and goyernmental cha- 
racter. 

We have some glimpses of the treatment of the people 
in the collection of the :and tax, as it is called, but 
really the rent, inthe extracts we have given from Mr. 
Brown’s pamphlet ; there are more in George Thomp- 
son’s address at the Eastern Institution, a full report of 
which may be seen in the London Mercury, of Saturday, 
Oct. 30th, and which it is Mr. Thompson’s intention to 
issue in a penny form. But the works I speak of are 
full of it. The government claims not the mere right of 
governing, but, as conquerors, the fee-simple of the 
land. Over the greater part of India there are no real 
freeholders. The land is the Company’s. and they col- 
lect, not a tax, but a rent. They have their collectors 
all over India, who go and say as the crops stand, 
“We shall take so much of this.” It is seldom less 
than one-half—it is more commonly sixty, seventy, and 
eighty per cent! This is killing the goose to come at 
the golden egg. Itdrivesthe people to despair; they 
run away and leave the land to become jungle ; they 
perish by famine in thousands and tens of thousands. 

This is why no capitalists dare to settle and grow for 
us cotton, or manufacture for us sugar. There is no se- 
curity—no fixity of taxation. It is one wholesale sys- 
tem of arbitrary plunder such as none but a conquered 
country in the first violence of victorious licence ever 
was subjected to. But thissystem has here continued 
more than a generation ; the country is reduced by it to 
a fatal condition—the only wonder is that we yet re- 
tain it at all. 

The same system is pursued in the opium monopoly. 
The finest lands are taken for the cultivation of the 
poppy; the government give the natives what they 
please for the opium, often about as many shillings as they 
get paid for it guineas per pound, and ship it off to curse 
China with it. ‘In India,” says a writer in the Chi- 
nese Repository, the extent of territory occupied with 
the poppy, pes amount of population engaged in its 
cultivation and the preparation of opium, are far 
greater than in any other part of the world.” 

Turkey is said to produce only 2,000 chests of opium 
annually; India produces 40,000 of 134 lbs. each, and 
yielding a revenue of about £4,000,000 sterling. 

But perhaps worse than all is the salt monopoly. It 
is well known that the people of India are a vegetable 
diet people. Boiled rice is their chief food, and salt 
is an abso!ute necessary of life, With a vegetable diet 
in that hot climate, without plenty of salt, putrid dis- 
eases and rapid mortality are inevitable. Nature, or 
rather Providence, has therefore given salt in abun- 
dance. The sea throws it up already crystallised in 
many places ; in others it is prepared by evaporation ; 
but the Company steps in and imposes éwo hundred per 
cent on this indispensable article, and guards it by such 
penalties, that the native dare not stoop to gather it 
when it lies at his feet. The consequence is, that mor- 
tality prevails, to a terrific extent often, amongst the 
population. Officers of government are employed to de- 
stroy the salt naturally formed; and government de- 
termines how much salt shall be annually consumed. 

Now let the people of England mark one thing. The 
sholera originates in thé East. It has visited us once, 
and is on its march once more towards us. We have 
heard through the newspapers of its arrival in Syria, in 
Turkey, in Russia, at Vienna. In a few months it will 
probably be again amongst us. 

Has any one yet imagined that this scourge may pos- 
sibly be the instrument of Divine Retribution for our 
crimes and cruelties? Has any one imagined that we 
have anything to do with the creation of this terrible 





pestilence ? Yet there is little, there is scarcely the 
least doubt, that this awful instrument of death is occa- 
sioned by this very monopoly of salt—that it is the 
direct work of the four-and-twenty men in Leadenhall- 
street. The cholera is found to arise in the very centre 
ofIndia. It commences in the midst of this swarming 
population, which subsists on vegetables, and which is 
deprived by the British Government of the necessary 
salt! In that hot climate it acquires a deadly strength 
—thousands perish by it as by the stroke of lightning, 
and it hence radiates over the globe, travelling at the 
speed of a horse in full gallop. Thus it is that God 
visits our deeds upon our heads. 

Such isa brief glance at the mal-administration, the 
abuse, and the murderous treatment ®f India, per- 
mitted by great and Christian England to a knot of mere 
money-making traders. We commit the lives and hap- 
piness of one hundred and fifty millions of souls—the 
well-being, and probably the chance of retention of one 
of the finest countries in the world, and the comfort 
and prosperity of every human creature in Great Bri- 
tain, tothe hands of those who are only from day to day 
grasping at thevitals of this glorious Eastern region to 
increase their dividends. This is bad enough, but this 
is not all. As if we had given them a charter in the 
most effectual manner to damage our dominions, and 
blast all our prospects of trade, we have allowed these 
four-and-twenty men of Leadenhall-street not only to 
cripple India, but to exasyerate, and, as far as possible, 
close China against us. Two millions of people in 
India and three millions of people in China—all waiting 
for our manufactures, and all capable of sending us the 
comforts and necessaries that we need—it would seem 
that to us, a nation especially devoted to trade, as if 
Providence had opened all the gorgeous and populous 
East to employ and to enrich us. One would have thought 
that every care and anxiety would have been aroused 
to put ourselves on the best footing with this swarming 
region. It has been the last thing thought of. 

The men of Leadenhall-street have been permitted, 
after having paralysed India, to send to China not the 
articles that the Chinese wanted, but the very thing of 
all others that its authorities abhorred—that is, opium. 

It is well known with what assiduity these traders 
for years thrust this deadly drug into the ports of 
China ; or it may be known from ‘“ Medhurst’s 
China,” from “ Thelwall’s Iniquities of the Opium 
Trade,” from “‘ Montgomery Martin’s Opium in China,”’ 
and various other works. It is well known what 
horrors, crimes, ruin of families, and destruction of 
individuals the rage of opium-smoking introduced 
amongst the millions of the Celestial Empire. Every 
horror, every species of reckless desperation, social 
depravity, and sensual crime, spread from the practice, 
and overran China as a plague. The rulers attempted 
to stop the evil by every means in their power. They 
enacted the severest punishments for the sale of it. 
These did not avail. They augmented the punishment 
to death. Without a stop to it the whole framework of 
society threatened to go to pieces. ‘‘ Opium,” says 
the Imperial edict itself, ‘coming from the distant 
regions of barbarians, has pervaded the country with 
its baneful influence.” The opium smoker would 
steal, sell his property, his. children, th mother of his 
children, and finally commit murder for it. The most 
ghastly spectacles were everywhere seen; instead of 
healthy and happy men, the most repulsive scenes. 
‘* I visited one of the opium-houses,” said an individual 
quoted by Sir Robert Inglis, in the House, of Commons, 
in 1848, “‘ and shall I tell you what I saw in this anti- 
chamber of hell? I thought it impossible to find any- 
thing worse than the results of drinking ardent spirits ; 
but I have succeeded in finding something far worse. 
I saw Malays, Chinese, men and women, old and young, 
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in one mass, in one common herd, wallowing in their 
filth, beastly, sensual, devilish, and this under the eyes 
of a Christian government.” 

They were these abominations and horrors that the 
Emperor of China determined to arrest. They were 
these which our East India Company determined to 
perpetuate for this base gain. When the Emperor was 
asked to license the sale of opium, as he could not 
effect its exclusion, and thus make a profit of it, what 
was his reply? ‘“‘ I¢ is true I cannot prevent the intro- 
duction of the flowing poison. Gain-secking and corrupt 
men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes, 
but nothing will induce me to derive a benefit from the 
vice and misery of my people.” 

These were the sentiments of the Chinese monarch ; 
—what was the conduct of the so-called Christian 
Englishmen? They determined to go on poisoning 
and demoralising China, till they provoked the govern- 
ment to war, aud then massacred the people to compel 
the continuance of the sale of opium. 

Will it be believed that the authorities addressed the 
most admirable letters to Queen Victoria, entreating 
her to cause this wicked trade to cease? That they 
cried again and again to our countrymen, “ Take away 
your poison, and give us your manufactures?” Such, 
however, have been the profligate practices of the East 
India Company; such the insane apathy with which 
our government has allowed this to go on, and they are 
going on to this hour, to shut up all the enormous 
regions of China and its enormous population to our 
manufactures, by the sale of which distress would have 
been driven from our manufacturing districts, and 
plenty poured into the country like an ocean. 

How long is this infatuation to continue? How long 
are all the interests, the wealth, and the happiness of 
all England, and of hundreds of millions in the East to 
be sacrificed for the mere profits of a trading com- 
pany ? It is now for the people of England to decide. 
In every instance in which liberal measures have been 
adopted in the East, the most signal prosperity has 
been the result. Look at the Indigo trade! The in- 
digo of the East Indies was the worst in the 
world. The growers and manufacturers obtained some 
privileges and a degrce of security, and the trade has 
grown enormously, and the article is now unrivalled. 

Look at Ceylon, which languished under a similar 
treatment to that at present active in India. It is now 
well governed, and what is the effect? Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, in his pamphlet on the ‘India and 
Australia Mail Steam Packet Company,” just published, 
says :—‘‘ The maritime provinces have been in our 
possession since 1798, and the interior, or Kandian pro- 
vinces, since 1815; it is only of late, however, that the 
island has been appreciated. The population of more 
than a million are peaceful, docile, and industrious. 
The revenue yearly collected in Ceylon amounts to 
about £450,000, which is more than adequate to all its 
own expenses : the maritime commerce is yearly in- 
creasing ; the growth of coffee is greatly augmented ; 
sugar cultivation is now in progress; the cinnamon 
produced would supply all Europe; provisions of all 
kinds are abundant, excellent, and cheap; and the 
tourists, who are weary of traversing Europe, would 
find great delight by a steam trip to Ceylon, which may 
be accomplished in the autumnal London vacation.” 

Look again at Singapore, which Sir Stamford Raffles 
had the sagacity to see the value of, and which lying at 
the most southern point of the peninsula of Malacca, 
being declared a free port, has risen into a surprising 
prosperity. ‘ In 1819,”’—we again quote Montgomery 


Martin,—‘ on our occupation of Singapore, it contained 
afew hundred Malay pirates and fishermen; it has 
now more than 50,000 active and intelligent Chinese 
and Malay residents, who furnish a revenue of £60,000, 


which is more than adequate to the whole government 
expense of the island, whose affairs are admirably 
administered by Colonel Butterworth. In 1821, the 
maritime trade of Singapore had risen to one million 
sterling, in 1824 to three, and in the subsequent years 
it has averaged six millions sterling per annum.” 

Look, again, at the wonders effected in Borneo by 
one man, Mr. Brooke. 

In a word, in every instance where the least dispo- 
sition has been shown to adopt liberal and generous 
principles of action in the East, there has been a re- 
sponse, as it were, on the part of both God, nature, and 
mankind, which tell us what would be the magnificent 
consequences of giving such principles diffusion over 
all our territories and dependencies there. What, then, 
should blind us, or stay our reforming hands any 
longer ? While we see misery follow our old policy as 
darkness follows the retiring sun, and blessings spring 
up as with a celestial elasticity in the path of truth and 
justice ; while we see a zealous desire to honour, and a 
grateful enthusiasm surround the man who has shown 
himself wise and good in Labuan, what shall hinder 
that the principles of truth, justice, and humanity shall 
be applied to the great empire of British India ? 

If we will only cast a glance on any map, and see 
how our magnificent regions of Hindostan are connected, 
as it were, by a golden chain, with the beautiful Cey- 
lon, with Malacca, Borneo, and the huge continent of 
Australia; we cannot fail to be struck with the percep- 
tion that Providence has it in design to create for us in 
these splendid tropical lands and islands an empire, 
such as for beauty, affluence, and glory, the sun never 
yet shone upon. There lie future kingdoms, rich in 
every fruit, and spice, and precious metal, and stone, 
prolific of material for our looms, and which, bound up 
in an invincible chain with our European energies and 
stupendous powers of machinery and invention, will 
crown us with a power and endow us with a wealth 
that shall make us at once happy, and the promulgators 
of happiness and civilization all over the earth. 

But to reaiise this—to be what God and Nature evi- 
dently designed us to be, we must be just and prompt 
to redress the evils we have so long permitted. We 
must, as a great commercial people, apply the princi- 
ples of free trade to India. As a great mother of co- 
lonies, we must take the tinest jewel now in our regal 
crown, Hindostan, out of the degrading hands of a sordid 
and pettyfogging company. We must treat her asa 
superb portion of a superb empire. We must confer the 
land on the people, and raise the necessary revenue by 
a fixed and moderate taxation. We must abolish all 
vital-consuming monopolies, and the work would be 
done. Capital and capitalists would flow into India as 
naturally as rivers, flow into the ocean. The employ- 
ment given to the natives there would be speedily felt 
in all our manufacturing districts here. Cotton, sugar, 
rice, silks, wool, dyes, and innumerable other articles, 
would begin to circulate in abundance at home in ex- 
change for our manufactures, and the days of our dark- 
ness—the natural consequence of absurd neglect of 
natural advantages unparalleled in their kind, unpos- 
sessed by any other nation, and ofthe criminal oppres- 
sion of millions that would fain enrich us by their 1a- 
bour, would be at an end. 

This isthe work for the new members of the new 
parliament to do; it is that to which the leaders of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League stand pledged ; it is that to 
which all their interests as merchants and manufactu- 
rers tend; it is that to which our starving population 
and embarrassed traders must call them. I have in 
these pages endeavoured to sound the note of prepara- 
tion—let us now see what can be done by public meet- 
ings, by the combined voice of the liberal press, and 
by the peoples’ representatives in the senate, to free 
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India and employ England—vunaueEsTIONABLY THE 
GREATEST TOPIC OF THE PRESENT TIME—the one which 
involves more than all others the commerce, the manu- 
factures, and the general happiness of the nation. 


AN EVERY DAY PARADOX; 


on, NOW A MAN LOST ALL THAT HE WAS WORTH BY 
GETTING RICH. 


By Witu1am Howirt. 


THERE was a little village boy,— 
Oh! but his heart was full of joy, 
Had he a stick to whistle on ; 

A bag of marbles and a kite,— 
Surely there never was delight, 
Like that of Johnny Littleton. 


But time flew on ;—a boy no longer, 
Up he grew, taller, stouter, stronger, 
And then you would admire ;— 

For he had made a splendid marriage, 
And he rode ina shining carriage, 
John Littleton, Esquire ! 


No doubt you think this very grand, — 

But I must make you understand 

Avery different case ; 

Though shrewdest heads might not have found, 
Had they surveyed this great man round, 
Misfortune in his face. 


And yet he was most sad,—for riches 
Have something in them that bewitches, 
And fills with large pretences ; 

Whilst, like a terrible disease, 

They rob us of our mirth and ease, 

Our faculties and senses. 


And this was now his case; for he 

Had lost his sight; he could not see 
Some things, however nigh ; 

The friends and playmates of his youth— 
He could not see them, though, in truth, 
Some stood full six feet high. 


And then his hearing went; oh! none 
Had ears so quick as little John 

For neighbours in their need ;— 

But now, if sorrow cries and roars, 
What hope to pierce a dozen doors, 
And ears most deaf indeed ! 


And soon he lost his common sense, 
Puffed up with most absurd pretence, 
He hoped abroad to find 

Each better man, in poorer case, 

Bow down unto the dust his face,— 
He was so out of mind. 


His peace of mind expired in glooms. 
He built a house of many rooms,— 

Of many and most grand : 

But through them all he sought in vain; 
He could not find his peace again, 

In all his house and land. 


Next memory wavered and withdrew. 
The more estate and body grew, 

Still grew his memory thinner ; 

Until he even could not tell. 

Without a good resounding bell, 

His common hour of dinner. 


So on his housetop it was hung, 
And loudly, duly was it rung, 

To summon him to dine ; 

As well as that the poor might be 
Assured, as they were drinking tea, 
That he was drinking wine. 


Alas! what mattered wine, or food ? 
Oh! but he was in different mood, 
By his own mother’s door, 

With porringer of milk and bread ;— 
But now, his appetite had fled, 

And it returned no more. 


No! not though dishes did abound; 
Though powdered lacqueys stood around, 
In jackets quaintly dressed : 

With scarlet collar, scarlet wrist, 

And buttons stamped with a great beast,— 
John’s true armorial crest. 


This beast he on his trinkets wore ; 
On harness ; on his carriage door ; 
And on his sealed letters ; 

Upon his bed, upon his chair, 

This beast was figured every where,— 
A beast in golden fetters. 


Lost eye and ear ; lost heart and health ; 

Good name; gvod conscience ; save his wealth, 
What loss could still befal ? 

Alas! to crown the dismal whole, 

He died !—’tis feared he lost his soul— 

The heaviest loss of all! 


Diterary Notice. 


Janet Eyre. An Autobiography. Edited by Currer 
Bell. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue autobiography of Jane Eyre is one of the freshest 
and most genuine books which we have read for a 
long time. It is a domestic story, full of the most in- 
tense interest, and yet composed of the simplest mate- 
rials, the worth of which consists in their truth. Jane 
Eyre is a governess, without the least touch of conven- 
tionality ; she is a sinccre, warm-hearted, painstaking, 
and affectionate woman, and there needs nothing more 
to make her wind herself as firmly round the heart of 
the reader as around that of her adorer, Mr. Rochester. 
She tells, of course, her own story: she is an orphan, 
left to the care of a cold-hearted, severe aunt, who 
crushes her affections as a child, and outrages her feel- 
ings, till the trodden worm turns again, and reveals to 
the horror of the hard nature that had crushed her, 
that she could sting like an adder. This indomitable 
spirit must be broken, and accordingly she is sent to a 
charitable institution—an orphan asylum, where she is 
boarded and instructed for iifteen pounds a-year, the 
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Rey. Mr. Brocklehurst being at the head of the esta- 
blishment. What Dickens has so benevolently done, 
by exposing the atrocities of Do-the-boys Hall, is here 
done in the description of the institution of Lowood. 
We believe it to be drawn from the life ; is is written 
with that life-like reality which experience only can 
give; and he does the work of Christ who relaxes in 
any degree that severe iron rule which eats into the 
heart of a child, and cramps and crushes its young and 
tender spirit. Lowood was under the direction of a 
clergyman, and it was a so-called religious establish- 
ment, in which long daily prayers, scripture-lessons, 
punctual church-going, an unsightly dress, and coarse 
and scanty fare, formed conspicuous features,, whilst 
love, forbearance, long suffering, and the forgiveness of 
injuries, those essentials of true religion, were not 
of necessity part or parcel of the establishment, but 
only sprung up here and there in wounded and 
oppressed hearts, and beamed in pale countenances 
that betokened frames wearing away under the hard- 
ships of this iron domination to another and a better 
land. 

For eight years Jane Eyre remained at this melan- 
choly place ; for six as a scholar, and the remainder of 
the time as teacher. She lived, however, to see things 
improve ; and that, as is so often the case, through suf- 
fering. A short extract shall describe the cause of the 
change :— 


Spring drew on ; she was, indeed, already come. The 
frosts of winter had ceased; its snows were melted, its cut- 
ting winds ameliorated. My wretched feet, flayed and swollen, 
to lameness by the sharp air of January, began to heal and 
subside under the gentler breathings of April; the nights and 
mornings no longer by their Canadian temperature froze the very 
blood in our veins ; we could now endure the play-hour passed 
in the garden. Sometimes, on a sunny day, it began even to 
be pleasant and genial, and a greenness grew over those brown 
beds, which freshening daily, suggested the thought that Hope 
traversed them at night, and left each morning brighter traces 
of her steps. Flowers pressed out from among the leaves ; 
snowdrops, crocuses, purple auriculas, and golden-eyed pan- 
sies. On Thursday afternoons (half-holiday 6), we took walks, 
and found still eet flowers opening by the 7 side me 
the hedges. 


April advanced to May ; a bright, serene May it was; days 
of blue sky, placid sunshine, and soft western or southern 
gales filled up its duration, And now vegetation matured 
with vigour ; Lowood shook loose its tresses; it became all 
green, all flowery; its great elm, ash, aes oak skeletons were 
restored to majestic life. ® . Have I not 
described a pleasant site for a sili when I speak of it as 
bosomed in hill and wood, and rising from the verge of a 
stream? Assuredly pleasant enough, but whether healthy or 
not is another question. 


The forest dell where Lowood lay was the cradle of fog and 
fog-bred pestilence, which quickening with the quickening 
spring, crept into the Orphan Asylum, breathed typhus 
through its crowded school-room and dormitory, and, ere May 
arrived, transformed the seminary into a hospital. Semi- 
starvation and neglected colds had predisposed most of the 
pupils to receive infection ; forty-five out of the eighty girls 
lay ill at one time. Classes were broken up, rules relaxed. 
The few who continued well were allowed almost unlimited 
licence, because the mdical attendant insisted on the neces- 
sity of frequent exercise to keep them in health ; and, had it 
been otherwise, no one had leisure to watch or restrain them. 
Miss Temple’s whole attention was absorbed by the patients ; 
she lived in the sick room, never quitting it, except to snatch 
a few hours’ rest at night. The teachers were fully occupied 
with packing up and making other necessary preparations for 
the departure of those girls who were fortunate enough to 
have friends and relations able and willing to remove them 
from the scene of contagion. Many, already smitten, went 
home only to die; some died at school, and were buried 
quietly and quickly, the nature of the malady forbidding delay. 





bd bd When the typhus fever had fulfilled its mis- 
vm of devastation at Lowood, it gradually disappeared from 
thence, but not till its virulence and the number of its victims 
had drawn public attention on the school. Inquiry was made 
into the origin of the scourge, and by degrees various facts 
came out, which excited public indignation in a high degree. 
The unhealthy nature of the site, the quantity and quality of 
the children’s food, the brackish, foetid water, used in its pre- 
paration, the pupils’ wretched clothing and accommodations ; 
these things were discovered, and the discovery produced 
a result mortifying to Mr. Brocklehurst, but beneficial to the 
establishment. 


On leaving Lowood, Jane Eyre becomes the gover- 
ness ofa solitary child, in an old country-house, con- 
nected with which is a great mystery ; strange, but by 
no means improbable as we ourselves were acquainted 
with a similar one, which turned out nearly as tragi- 
cally. The master of this old house, who lives most 
frequently abroad, a man of the world, and a libertine, 
rather from circumstances than from nature, of course, 
sees her, and somewhat old-fashioned, plain, and 
simple- -hearted as she i is, he falls in love with her. All 
this is most admirably managed, and shows the hand of 
a master. The marriage, however, just on the eve of 
its accomplishment, is prevented by the mystery of the 
house with which, though the reader has surmised it all 
along, Jane herself becomes for the first time acquainted. 
Tears, agony, and separation, close the second volume, 
and new scenes and characters, drawn with inimitable 
skill—especially the character of St. John Rivers, the 
cold priest, in whose breast duty annihilated love— 
occupy great part of the second, Jane, beautiful in her 
perfect womanhood, wins still more upon the reader’s 
love and esteem ; and the final marriage with the noble- 
hearted Mr. Rochester, who has had, likewise, to pass 
through his purifying tribulations, leaves the mind of 
the reader impressed with that calm, though somewhat 
melancholy satisfaction which is much more a part of 
actual life, than those ecstatic and astonishing consum- 
novel-writers so much 
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COLONEL PERRONET THOMPSON. 
By W.C. BENNETT. 


GREAT is a noble deed, but greater still 

The nobler thought that fashioned it to birth ; 

Therefore estrange them not from fame, oh earth, 

Who labour out for thee the thoughts that fill 

The deeds renowning others—for for ill 

Shall it be reckoned to thee that fames worth 

The reverence of all ages, starved with dearth 

Of thy high praise, forgetfulness should kill ; 

Therefore when thou rememberest the fame 

Of ~~ who struck earth’s long-barred highways 
ree, 

Blessing the nations, let the honoured name 

Of Thompson with their praises mingled be 

As that of one upon whose solid thought 

Was fashioned the great deed the League’s 
hath wrought. 


Osborne Place, Blackheath. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 





Krinp Worps rrom AMERIcA.---Without a wish to revive a 
coatroversy now happily over, we cannot however leave words 
of justification like the following, unnoticed :---** William and 
Mary Howitt have come through the ordeal of trial trium- 
phantly, so far as their honour is concerned, It is feared that 
the liabilities in which Saunders has involved them, will drain 
all their hard-won earnings from them. They are receiving 
retractions and cordial assurances of sympathy from the 
literary and working classes of England. We are heartily glad 
of this exoneration ; they are talented, and have been long and 
consistent workers in the people’s cause. It is a pity to think 
of the labours of so warm-hearted and efficient reformers being 
intermitted, or rendered impotent for good, in consequence of 
a dispute which we could wish had been privately settled.”’--- 
Elihu Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 

Letter of the eminent Anti-Slavery Advocate, Wendell Ph 
lips, to the Anti-Slavery Standard :---‘* Dear Gay,---I noticed 
with pleasure your remarks on a recent article inthe Standard, 
on the Howitts. I am one of those who were deeply grieved 
at the appearance of that criticism in your columns. The 
names of William and Mary Howitt, have been early pro- 
minent in every good enterprise. As long as I can remember 
they have been synonymous with Reform and humanity. To 
the slave, their fidelity has been most rare and unwavtring--- 
most rare when compared with the conduct of those of like position 
and influence with themselves. Not to allude to the agitation 
in England, they seem to have understood at a glance, all the 
difficulties of our position here; in every crisis of our cause 
they have chosen their part at once, and always chose right 
---frank and fearless in their testimony, they have never 
stopped before uttering it to count the cost. To our friends 
and agents while abroad, they have given not only their con- 
tinual and cordial sympathy, but active aid; opened to them 
both heart and home, and been prodigal of labour in their be- 
half, Under no circumstances can our anti-slavery press 
have any sentiments to express towards William and Mary 
Howitt, but those of unmingled gratitude, respect, and ad- 
miration. In common, therefore, with, I apprehend, an over- 
whelming majority of your readers, I was not only grieved, but 
indignant, at the appearance ofsuch a criticism in the Standard, 
Your explanation has given me sincere pleasure. I quite 
agree with you, that the controversy between Messrs. Saunders, 
and Howitt, should never have been broached in the Standard. 
As abolitionists, and such are we exclusively in those columns, 
we have no call to pronounce judgment upon it. The matter 
having, however, been once admitted, a different question pre- 
sents itself. That criticism was very definite, pointed, and 
quite in detail. Your explanation, while it puts you right, 
does by no means, it seems to me, do full justice to the Howitts. 
Before you close your columns to the subject, they have a right 
to be heard by those whose good opinions, judging by their 
devotion to our common cause, they most value. To do them 
justice, I think you should publish that brief circular to which 
you refer, and which I enclose. If you agree with me, let me 
ask you to do s0.---Believe me, very truly yours, WENDELL 
Purtitres. Boston, September 21st.” 

Mary ANN Hunt.---We are glad to announce that the sen- 
tence of this poor criminal has been commuted, and that the 
proposed petition to the Queen, on her behalf, will not be re- 
quired. 

Socirry FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE ReELIGIous, Morar, 
AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT OF MEN IN MANUFACTORIES.--- 
There are now nine libraries in operation in different parts of 
London, and lectures in course of delivery atall its auxiliaries, 
by men of eminence in their various branches of science and 
literature. These include chemistry, music, poetry, and 
history of the Crusades, astronomy, London as it was and is 
Irish Character, Literary History of the Bible, The Magic of 
Nature and Art, Popular Superstitions, Oneness of the Human 


Race, Druidism, Ancient Rome, Palestine as it was and is, 
Progress of Nations, Secret Societies, Influence of London on 
the general condition of Nations, &c., &c. Amongst the 
lecturers we notice the Rev. H. Hughes, 8. C. Hall, the Rev. 
J. A. Baynes, S. Buckingham, the Rev. W. Champneys, Dr. 
Ferguson, &c., &c. These lectures thus going on during the 
winter months in various parts of the metropolis, cannot but 
be essentially beneficial, and tickets, we do not doubt, of the 
whole of them may be procured at any of the places of their 
delivery, as the School-room, George-street, Princes-road. 
near Lambeth Workhouse; School-room, Castle-lane, James- 
street, Westminster ; St. Ann’s National School-room, Feather- 
stone Buildings, Salmon’s Lane, Limehouse ; National School- 
room, Borough-road ; and at the Lecture-room of the Ber- 
mondsey Auxiliary. 

Peace Apvocacy.---On Wednesday evening, November 3rd, 
a meeting well attended, especially by the young of both sexes, 
was held in the Lecture-room of Mr. Joynson’s Institute, 
Saint Mary Cray, in connection with the Cray Branch of the 
League of Universal Brotherhood,founded by Elihu Burritt, 
a few months back. The speakers were, the Chairman, Mr. 
John Rogers, Mr. G. Atkins, and Mr. Featherstone, who 
united in depicting in forcible terms the horrors of war. Sig- 
natures to the pledge of Brotherhood were obtained, and other 
meetings determined upon to follow upthe impression produced, 
that war is at all times, and under all circumstances a curse--- 
peace everywhere a blessing. 

Puonorory.---GLascow, October 5, 1847.---Dear Sir,--- 
Allow me through the medium of your Journal, to draw the 
attention of the friends of Education to the system of Phono- 
topy, or printing by sound, which if adopted in Ragged 
Schools, &c., might prove of great advantage. Teaching to 
read is not the pleasant occupation spoken of by the poet, when 
practically attempted. The state of our written language 
renders it not only unpleasant to the teacher, but extremely 
irksome to the pupil. Whena child has learned the alphabet, 
is it not natural to expect that he has only to run the sounds 
of the letters together, and thereby form words. But in this 





reasonable expectation he is most miserably disappointed. He 
has to learn that the vowel adenotes six different sounds, as 
in the words ‘‘mate, many, matt, father,, fall, want.” He 
then finds that eighteen combinations of letters sound the 
simple a. These and a thousand other irregularities and ab- 
surdities must be mastered before he can read to profit. Can 
we then wonder that the bewildered mind of the learner 
should seek a refuge in ignorance, rather than attempt to 
combat such a system of monstrosities. Truly did a writer on 
this same subject say :---‘‘ He who has overcome the diffi- 
culties of English orthography, can overcome anything.” But 
to these things we have a remedy. Phonotopy or printing 
according to sound has now been before the public for some 
time. In it the alphabet is composed of as many letters 
as there are sounds in the language. To all then, it must be 
apparent, that this is every thing which is required to render 
knowledge accessable to the mass. A child with its aid 
can be taught to read in a few weeks, an adult in as 
many days. Toone who reads the present style of printing, 
phonotopy is the acquisition of an hour. Has not then, pho- 
notopy great claims on us all. Claims for our energetic 
support, and unwearied promulgation of its principles. Men of 
progress, be not remiss in your endeavours to render this system 
of truth, simplicity, and accuracy, a universally adopted 
system, and assuredly the blessings of millions who are at 
present sunk in the most deplorable ignorance, will prove a 
rich reward for your services.---I am, yours truly, W. Wuirr, 
34, Dundas-street. 

Mvwat ImprovEMENT Society 1n THE Nortu or ScoTLANp. 
~--Wick, Nov. 7.---Sir,---I lope that the following account of 
the opening of a Mechanics’ Reading-room, as coming from 
thenothern extremity of Scotland, will be of sufficient interest 
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to be inserted in your ‘weekly record.” About two weeks 
ago, a private individual, a mechanic, seeing with regret the 
want of the means of improvement and healthful recreation for 
his fellow workmen, issued a small placard, calling a meeting 
of young men to consider the propriety of taking steps for their 
mental improvement, in consequence of which, a large number 
of young men assembled, when the establishing of a Mechanics’ 
Reading-room was proposed and generally agreed to. A com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain and report to a subsequent 
meeting the expense of maintaining such an institution. The 
result is, that we have now an excellent Reading-room, sup- 
ported by about seventy subscribers, at one shilling and seven- 
pence half-penny each per quarter. There is taken into the 
room of newspapers, ‘*The Times,” ‘Douglas Jerrold’s 
Newspaper,” ‘*The Nonconformist,” ‘‘ The Witness,” ‘The 
Glasgow Citizen,” ‘The Christian News,” and ‘‘ Reformer’s 


Gazette.” Of periodicals, ‘* Tait’s Magazine,” ‘ Low’s 
Magazine,” ‘*Chambers’s Journal,” ‘‘ Hogg’s Weekly In- 


structor,” ‘*Howitts’ Journal,” and some temperance pub- 
lications. A few of the more wealthy connected with the 
town have kindly countenanced this institution by the do- 
nations of money and newspapers... I may also mention, as 
indicative of the character and superior advantages of those 
who generally form Mutual Improvement Societies, that of the 
members who formed such a society here, about five years ago, 
and who were almost all mechanics, two are studying for the 
ministry, one is employed in the ‘‘ Times,” printing-office, 
one holds a good situation as a clerk in a house in Glasgow ; 
indeed it is remarked, that almost all those who were members 
of this society, occupy more respectable situations than those of 
the same town and class, who were too indolent to make any 
exertions for their mental improvement. ' I may add, that it is 
my impression---an impression confirmed by experience, that 
fur the more intelligent workmen to combine to make active 
efforts for the mental improvement of their brethren, is the 
best method for realising the wishes of the friends of progress 
in small towns.---I am, with much respect, your obliged 
servant, DonaLp WarREs. 

SHocKING MISAPPLICATION OF JUVENILE InDusTRy.---Arriv- 
ing at Troy, I immediately crossed over the river to West ‘Troy, 
for the purpose of viewing the Arsenal which Uncle Sam has 
established at this place. This visit well and richly repaid me 
for my pains. I was not aware, till the beauty of the spot 
prompted me to inquire as we passed it on our way up, that 
an institution of the kind was established here. We found a 
ready admittance ; a gentleman with a sword dangling at his 
side conducting us to the sights to be scen in the inclosure. 
We entered first a long, one-story building where were em- 
ployed fifty boys preparing cartridges. The activity displayed 
by these little fellows exceeded anything I had before seen. 
They were sitting at benches, with their cartriage paper before 
them and boxes containing ball and shot, and the rapidity with 
which they rolled up the ‘cartridge was truly astonishing. 
‘they inserted the ball and three buck=siot in one end, tying 
with a thread the ball end of the cirtridge, and the spaces 
between ball, shot and powder, leaving the whole to be finished 
by being taken to another building and filled with powder and 
closed. ‘The little fellows are paid by the hundred, and we 
were told some of them made a dollar a day.---Belfast Journal. 
---[ What dreadful ideas does this scene involve. ‘hese inno- 
cent children thus daily preparing wholesale destruction for 
their fellow creatures !] 


MANUFACTURE OE InpDIA RuBpeER.---Here we saw the manu- 
facture of rubber. The man of the house returned from the 
forest about noon, bringing in nearly two gallons of milk, 
which he had been engaged, since daylight, in collecting from 
one hundred and twenty trees, that had been tapped upon 
theprevious morning. This quantity of milk, he said, would 
suffice for ten pair of shoes, and when he himself attended to 
the trees, he could collect the same quantity for several! 
months. But his girls could only collect from seventy trees. 
The Seringa trees do not usually grow thickly, and such a 
number may require a circuit of several miles. In making 
the shoes, two girls were the artists, in a little thatched hut, 
which bad no opening but the door. From an inverted water- 
jar, the bottom of which had been broken out for the purpose, 
issued a column of dense, white smoke, from the burning of -a 
species of palm nut, and which so filled the hut that we could. 
scarcely see the inmates. The lasts used were of wood, ex- 
ported from the United States, and were smeared with clay to 





prevent adhesion. In the leg of cach was a long stick, serving 
asahandle. The last was dipped into the milk, and imme- 
diately held over the smoke, which, without much discolouring, 
dried the surface at once. It was then redipped, and the pro- 
cess was repeatedadozen times, until the shoe was of sufficient 
thickness, care being taken to give a greater number of coat- 
ings to the bottom. The whole operation, from the smearing 
of the last to placing the finished shoe in thesun, required 
less than five minutes. The shoe was now ofa slightly more 
yellowish hue than the liquid milk, but in the course of a few 
hours, it became of reddish brown. After an exposure of 
twenty-four hours, it is figured, as we see upon the imported 
shoes. This is done by the girls, with small sticks of hard 
wood, or the needle-like spines of some of the palms. Stamp- 
ing has been tried, but without success. The shoe is now cut 
from the last, and is ready for sale bringing aprice of from ten 
to twelve vintons, or cents. per pair. It is a long time before 
they assume the black hue. Brought to the city, they are 
assorted, the best laid aside for exportation as shoes, the others 
as waste rubber. The proper designation for this latter, in 
which are included bottles, sheets, and any other form except- 
ing sclected shoes, is borachu, and this is shipped in bulk. 
There are a number of persons in the city, whomake a business 
of filling shoes with rice, chaff, and hay, previous to their 
being packed in boxes. They are generally fashioned into 
better shape by being stretched upon lasts after they arrive at 
their final destination. By far the greater part of the rubber 
exported from Para, goes to the United States, the European 
consumption being comparatively very s.nall.---Kdward’s 
Voyage up the Amazon. 

Nore to CorresPoNDENTS.---To tHe TweEntTy MILLION 
or Living Porrs anv Porresses oF ENGLAND.--- 
Dear Friends,---There is such a thing as killing with 
kindness, and as every one of you is so obliging as to favour 
us with your compositions, we beg to inform.you that we are 
actually at this moment gasping under a mountain of poetical 
effusions. No snow storm ever came thicker than the snow- 
flakes from Parnassus now shower upon us. If you will, 
therefore, for the next twelve months, oblige us by staying 
your hands, we will take it asa particular favour. It is now an 
ascertained fact, that the majority of the public have ceased to 
read, and become writers ; the distinciion is now not to write. 
Aim, therefore, boldly at distinction ; there is none to be got 
by writing verse, every man, woman, and child, does that ; 
there is immense distinction to be obtained by writing nothing 
You will, if you adopt this course, stand amongst the exalted 
few. And as we feel sensibly how much you wish to oblige us, 
there is no way in which you could gratify us so much. We 
had rather have one reader than a thousand writers of poetry 
---and the money that is spent in paper, pens, and postage- 
stamps tono purpose, would purchase a large editions of our 
journal. 
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